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\vas etjually determined that he would be a benefi-
cent despot and not a constitutional sovereign. lie
appears, indeed, to have accepted the dangerous
theory that there are t\vo codes of morality --one for
private individuals, one tor monarchs ; and he was,
in short, the best man and the worst king who lias
ever sat upon the throne of Kngland.

And with such a king there was little likelihood of
any cessation of the conflict between Crown and
Parliament; it is, indeed, not too much to say that
the only possible ending, from the day of his acces-
sion, was the destruction of one party or the other.
The slackness which characterised the preparations
for the war with Spain, which had begun directly
after the breaking off of the negotiations for alliance,
and the unwise marriage treaty with France, involv-
ing as it did a partial toleration for Catholics, quickly
combined to destroy the popularity of Charles and of
Buckingham, and the attitude of the Commons was
clearly shown in the refusal to grant tonnage and
poundage for life, and in the niggardly subsidy which
was offered. From this time until the meeting of the
Long Parliament the history of the reign is a long
record of strife between the two parties and of the
failure of the royal attempt to rule unrestrictedly ; of
incapacity in the government, and of growing discon-
tent among the people. Charles almost at once
committed a serious mistake; he consented to lend
ships to Richelieu, by whom they were utilised for the
attack upon the Huguenot stronghold at Rochelle ;
and though the home government had possibly never
intended that this should happen, they were regarded